ROBESPIERRE

both as a poet and as a man, in language meant to be
elegant, but which to present-day taste appears tedious
and artificial. The chief interest of the treatise lies in the
fact that it gives a first glimpse into his religious con-
victions: he rejects the scepticism of Voltaire for the
broad, but ardent faith of Rousseau. Not discouraged by
his failure to win the prize, he had the eulogy printed at
his own expense, and again his friends were given the
opportunity to be bored. One retaliated by sending him
a long poem, in which he eulogized the eulogizer,

The previous year he had been elected member of
the Academy of Arras. The membership of the
Academy was practically identical with that of the
Rosati, but the Academy was as solemn as the Rosati
was frivolous. While at the Rosati they entertained one
another with bad poetry, at the Academy they wearied
one another with stodgy discourses. Robespierre be-
came one of the leading and most articulate members,
and was finally elected president. Here, even more than
in the court-room, he got his training as a public
speaker. He usually read his speeches, and developed a
pedagogic style of address that sounded a little pedan-
tic. It later met with ridicule in the National Assembly
and he was forced to modify it, greatly to the advantage
of the quality of his oratory.

Soon after his return to Arras he had been appointed
by the bishop Judge of the Ecclesiastical Court. It was
not a very important office, yet might put him to the
necessity of having to pronounce a death sentence.
When, finally, such a contingency arose, in the case of a
murderer, he was greatly upset, and for two days and
nights hardly ate or slept, pacing the floor at home
and repeating: "The man is a scoundrel. He deserves to
die. But to kill a man! To kill a man!"

The incident is told us by Charlotte, and her state-
so